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Just as Alice had become old enough 
to assist her mother in her toilsome 
duties, Mrs. Lee was released from 
Mj her sufferings, and her pure spirit 
Mii took its flight to another and a better 

world. For some time after this sud- 

Mi den event, Alice was completely par- 
Mill| alyzed, and unable to seek for any 
Miemployment by which to support 
Niit| herself. But when time had softened 
Wij her grief, she sought and found a 
|situation as sempstress in the family 
jof Mr. Fenning. It was in one of 
| Mr. Fenning’s rooms that Alice was 
sitting when we first introduced her 





A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

In a recent public address on Education, 
the speaker related the following incident, 
illustrating the strength of a mother’s in- 
fluence, long years after herdeath. ‘Iwas 
once collecting statistics,’ said the lecturer, 
‘and stood in one of those nameless resorts 
in Ann street, questioning the keepers, 
when a young man descended the cellar, 
and seeing me, stood leaning upon the 
counter, as if waiting for me to retire. 
His manly form, above the ordinary height, 
and his countenance, hardened in sin, but 
still expressive of a native nobleness of soul, 
at once interested me, and I resolved to 
make an effort to save him.’ Laying my 
hand upon his arm, I said, ‘ Young man, 
have you a mother?’ The color came to 
his cheek, and he replied, ‘No; she has 
been dead thirteen years.’ ‘ Did she teach 
you religion? Did she teach you to pray ?” 
Iasked. ‘ Yes sir,’ said he, and the color 
deepened, ‘she did teach me religion, she 
taught me to pray.’ ‘ Then this is no place 
for you—come, go with me;’ and, Hercu- 
les as he was, I led him, as though he was 
a mere child, up the crazy stairs, and out 
into the pure air of Heaven, and finally 
committed him in charge to those, who I 
knew would labor to win him back to the 
paths of purity and virtue.’ Let the pray- 
ing mother take encouragement to labor 
and pray on, hoping against hope; for even 
though she is called to slumber in the 
grave before her child’s conversion, it will 
still be true, that though dead, she yet 
speaketh.— Reaper. 


Moral Cales. 


. 
ORIGINAL. 


ALICE LEE, OR THE POWER OF 
KINDNESS. 


It was evening. At an open window in 
&small but neatly furnished apartment, sat 
@ young and lovely girl apparently in deep 
thought. Her raven hair hung in luxuri- 
ant curls, over her finely formed shoulders, 
and a sad but sweet smile, played over her 
small and regular features. One white 
hand held a piece of unfinished work, while 
the other rested motionless on the broad 
window sill. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, and her usually pale face, looked 
still paler when contrasted with the sable 
garments which she wore. Sweet Alice 

e€ was an orphan. In early childhood 
she had lost a kind and dearly loved father, 
but it was not till many years after, that 
her mother was permitted to enjoy that 
test which she sought for in vain in this 
world of sin and misery. Mrs. Lee had 
once been in affluent circumstances/ but 
Owing to the failure of her husband in busi- 
ness, and the loss occasioned by fire, she 
obtained nothing for herself or Alice, but 
what the \ork of her own hands procured. 

















to the reader. In one corner of the room, 
beside a pile of music books, stood a beau- 
tiful harp, an instrument which Alice had 
learned to play upon with great skill and 
effect. In alittle 1ecess, not far from where 
Alice was sitting, stood a small book-case, 
containing a few choice books, the gifts of 
her friends. 

But to return to Alice whom we left sit- 
ting by the window. ‘To-morrow is my 
eighteenth birthday,’ said she, partly aloud, 
and partly to herself, ‘O my dearest moth- 
er,’ continued Alice, rising and drawing 
back a veil from the portrait of her sainted 
parent, ‘ would thou wert here to guide and 
counsel me as in former times ; would that 
I could once more hear thy gentle voice in 
prayer for thine only and beloved child. 
But why should I repine. If thou cans’t 
not pray for me, I gan pray for myself,’ 
and sinking down on her knees, she ad- 
dressed a fervent heartfelt prayer to the 
‘father of the fatherless,’ and the ‘ orphan’s 
friend.’ Then taking her harp, she seated 
herself in a low chair, and played and sung 
with touching sweetness, ‘I would not live 
alway.’ While she was singing, Louise 
Fenning, a girl of twelve summers, stole 
noiselessly into the room, and took a seat 
on a low ottoman unperceived by the gen- 
tle singer. When she had finished her 
song, two small arms encircled her neck, 
and a soft voice said, ‘excuse me, dear 
Miss Lee, for coming in so unceremonious- 
ly, but really J] could not resist the tempta- 
tion to come in and hear you sing. I also 
came in to pass an hour with you, as | 
thought you might be lonely,’ ‘I shall be 
very happy to have you sit with me, as I 
have felt quite sad to-day, and need the 
consolation and sympathy of a friend. I 
pass many lonely hours, as few wish to sit 
with the poor sempstress,’ said Alice sadly. 
*O do not say so, dear Miss Lee, for papa, 
mamma, and sister Bell, love you as well 
as I do, and I am sure I love you dearly. 
I know Kate seems unkind to you, but 
then I think she will love you when she 
becomes more acquainted with you,’ said 
Louise, seeing Alice looked pained, ‘ And 
she does already like you a great deal bet- 
ter than she did at first, although she is 
not so friendly with you, as I hope she will 
be.’ For a long time sat the daughter of 
the rich Mr. Fenning, with the lowly and 
humble sempstress, until the lateness of 
the hour warned her that it was time to 
retire. Then gently pressing the hand of 
the young orphan, she departed, leaving 
Alice to her own sad thoughts. She 
knows not, thought Alice, as she laid her 
weary head on her pillow, she knows not 
that the poor and despised sempstress, was 
once an admired heiress, surrounded by 
friends, all eager to find favor in the eyes 
of the young belle. Alas! what a change 
has a few years wrought. I now possess 
nothing but what I obtain by hard labor. 
But it is all for the best, and with these 
thoughts she fell asleep. 


| 
| 


| 


The next morning Alice arose earlier 
than usual, and sallied out into the garden, 
thinking that the fresh air might revive her, 


| and enable her to begin her day’s work 


| with renewed strength. 





In one part of the 
garden stood a rustic arbor which had been 
constructed for the accommodation of the 
younger members of the family. Just as 
she was going to pass it, she was startled 
by hearing voices which proceeded from 
the arbor. Although it was against Alice’s 
principles to play the part of ‘eaves drop- 
per,’ yet as she was convinced that herself 
was the subject of the conversation, she 
walked slowly on. Soon she heard a voice 
which she knew to be Kate’s, say, ‘I des- 
pise her, and I am assured I always shall.’ 
*O Kate, how can you talk so against our 
dear Miss Lee. She has never given you 
any cause to use the language which you 
just now have, and I think it is very wrong 
indeed. J do not believe there is a kinder, 
or more gentle girl than Alice Lee in the 
whole neighborhood.’ ‘O yes, it is very 
fine to talk about her gentleness and kind- 
ness; but for my part, with all her good- 
ness, I do not think that papa has any 
right to love her better than his own 
daughter.’ ‘Ah! then,’ said Louise con- 
temptuously, ‘I fear it is jealousy that 
makes you dislike poor Alice. But I do 
not think that papa loves her any better 
than he does you, although he cannot help 
loving her a great deal.’ ‘ Well, replied 
Kate, ‘ papa may do as he chooses, for all 
me, but I am determined not to like her ;’ 
and so saying she ran quickly out of the 
arbor. But where was Alice all this time. 
She, poor girl, had heard all this conversa- 
tion, without feeling anything but pity for 
the mistaken Kate. Tis true, her cheeks 
burned as she listened to the unkind re- 
marks of Kate; but she quickly forgave 
her, and trusted that all would yet be well. 
Nothing however could dissipate the gloom 
which hung like a veil over her spirits; 
her eighteenth birthday was indeed a sad 
one. 

After her walk, she retired to her cham- 
ber, and gave vent to her feelings in a 
flood of tears. Her eyes were still red, 
and her face bore the marks of tears, when 
Louise and little Isabel (or Bell as she was 
called,) entered the room. Bell cautiously 
advanced towards Alice with her hands be- 
hind her. As soon as she reached the 
chair on which Alice was sitting, she put 
into her lap a handsomely bound book 
called, ‘The Birthday Gift,’ which Louise 
thought was quite an appropriate title for 
the occasion. Alice could not express her 
gratitude sufficiently, but her looks revealed 
enough to Bell, who was as delighted to 
give as Alice was to receive. When Bell 
had left the room, Louise took Alice’s hand 
and said, ‘I have often heard you wish that 
you had the two pet canary birds which you 
were obliged to part with when your moth- 
er died, and although I said nothing at the 
time, yet that wish lingered upon my 
memory. After much inquiry, I found 
that the birds you so dearly loved, were 
for sale, and with the consent of my pa- 
rents, I purchased them, intending to give 
them to you on your birthday.’ Louise 
then stepped into the entry, and returned 
bringing an elegant bird-cage, containing 
two beautiful birds. When Alice took the 
canaries out on her finger, and gently 
stroked their feathers, it seemed as if they 
knew, that the hand which had so often 
fed them, now held and caressed them as 
in former times. Alice was so. much affect- 
ed at the return of the little songsters, that 
she almost forgot to thank the kind being 
who had returned them to her. But 





Louise needed no thanks, she was fully re- 
paid at seeing the glad smile which lit up 
Alice’s countenance when she welcomed 
back the wanderers. 

Louise and Alice were together nearly 
all day, and when Alice retired at night, 
she thanked God for raising up such a kind 
friend to comfort and cheer her in her lone- 
ly hours. Several weeks passed away, un- 
marked by any unusual event, but one 
evening, when Alicé was sitting alone in a 
little balcony, she was informed by a ser- 
vant that Kate had been taken suddenly 
ill, and that her life was despaired of. 
Alice immediately volunteered to assist in 
taking care of the sufferer, and in a few 
moments the gentle orphan was watching 
with the utmost anxiety by the side of the 
insensible girl. For days, even weeks, 
Alice kept her station in the chamber of 
the invalid, until worn out by fatigue, she 
was forced to relinquish her post to Mrs. 
Fenning. One day when Mrs. Fenning 
was sitting by the bedside of her daughter, 
who was then recovering rapidly, Kate 
suddenly spoke and said, ‘I have had a 
sweet dream, dear mother; methought a 
lovely young creature, robed in white, hov- 
ered around me, bathing my hot brow, 
smoothing my pillow, and performing such 
kind offices 4s are so acceptable to a sick 
person. No one anticipated my wishes as 
did this gentle creature, and from no hand 
would I take the cooling dranght, so read- 
ily as from hers. She bore such a strong 
resemblance to Miss Lee, our seamstress, 
that I almost believed it was her; butjust 
as I was going to address her, she vanished 
and I awoke.’ ‘That dream,’ continued 
Kate, ‘has haunted me ever since, and it 
seems as though even now, I could see that 
sweet face as she gave me one tearful look, 
and then disappeared.’ ‘My dear Kate,’ 
replied Mrs. Fenning, ‘ 1 am convinced that 
your imaginary vision is more than half 
reality, as during all your sickness, Alice 
Lee has watched over you with as much 
solicitude and anxiety as I could. And to 
tell the truth, I think you owe your restor- 
ation to health more to her untiring watch- 
fulness and care, than to any prescription 
which the physician has left for you. I 
was unable to watch over you but a very 
short time, owing to my former ill state of 
health ; and Alice, from whom we had no 
cause to expect such kindness, immediately 
came forward, and took my place, which 
she has not left for more than an hour ata 
time till yesterday. As we wish to make 
her some reparation for saving the life of a 
daughter who is so dear to us, and as she 
is a friendless orphan, your father and I 
have proposed to offer her a home with us, 
and to receive her as your adopted sister.’ 
‘Our sempstress—my adopted sister—’ 
murmured Kate, ‘O mamma, you surely 
do not mean so. What would the Sey- 
mours and the Covilles say.’ ‘My daugh- 
ter,’ replied Mrs. Fenning sadly, ‘1 hoped 
that your late sickness had subdued your 
proud disposition, and led you to see the 
folly of despising one who has truly been 
a friend in need. I am now going to ask 
her to sit with you a little while, and I 
hope you will make her some reparation 
for the great injury you have done her. 

That night before Alice retired, she had 
been acknowledged as the adopted sister 
of Bell, Kate, and Louise. O how happily 
now passed the days of Kate, and the 
adopted sister; they were almost insepara- 
ble. In summer Alice would take her 
harp out on to the balcony, (which over- 
looked a beautiful river,) and with the 
‘three sisters, and not unfrequently Mr. and 
Mrs. Fenning by her side, would pass 
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away hours in playing and singing, and 
occasionally the sweet songs of the pet ca- 
naries would chime in with the music. In 
winter, the long evenings were generally 
spent in Alice’ little parlor, (for her cham- 
ber had been converted into a beautifully 
furnished drawing room,) and during all 
the long cold winter, not one complaint of 
the dreariness without, escaped from the 
lips of any of the family. Indeed, their 
reading, drawing, painting, and musical 
exercises, their fancy and plain sewing, and 
the studies of the younger members of the 
family, occupied so much of the time, that 
they thought of the cold and gloomy 
weather, only to pity those who had not as 
pleasant and comfortable a home as they 
had. Not a day passed without Kate’s 
finding some cause to love Alice better than 
before ; and the only thing which had con- 
quered her dislike towards the gentle or- 
phan, was the kindness which she had 
always shown her, especially during her 
sickness. EMMIE. 








Descriptive. oe 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


I have been making a most interesting 
and instructive visit to the Bank of Eng- 
land. For admission into the interior of 
this remarkable building, to observe the 
operations of an institution that exerts more 
moral and political power than any sover- 
eign in Europe, you must have an order 
from the Governor of the Bank, and this 
was given to me through the Barings, whose 
kindness, especially that of Mr. Sturgiss, I 
have constantly experienced. The Bank 
building occupies an irregular area of eight 
acres of ground: an edifice of no archi- 
tectural beauty, with not one window 
toward the street, being lighted altogether 
from the roof or the enclosed areas. The 
ordinary business apartments differ from 
those in our banks only in their extent, a 
thousand clerks being constantly on duty, 
and driven with business at that. But to 
form any adequate idea of what the Bank 
is, we must penetrate its recesses, its vaults 
and offices, where we shall see such opera- 
tions as are not known in Wall street. I 
was led, on presenting my card of admis- 
sion, into a private room, where after the 
delay of a few moments, a messenger came 
and conducted me through the mighty and 
mysterious building. Down we went into 
aroom where the notes of the Bank received 
yesterday were now examined, compared 
with the entries in the books, and stored 
away. The Bank of England never issues 
the same note a second time. It receives in 
the ordinary course of business about 
£800,000, or $4,000,000 daily in notes ; 
these are put up in parcels according to 
their denomination, boxed up with the date 
of their reception, and are kept ten years ; 
at the expiration of which period they are 
taken out and ground up in the mill which 
I saw running, and made again into paper. 
If in the course of those ten years any dis- 
pute in business, or law suit should arise 
concerning the payment of any note, the 
Bank can produce the identical bill. To 
meet the demand for notes so constantly 
used up, the Bank has its own paper ma- 
kers, its own printers, its own engravers, 
all at work under the same roof, and it 
even makes the machinery by which the 
most of its own work is done. A compli- 
cated but beautiful operation is a register, 
extending from the printing office to the 
banking offices, which marks every sheet 
of paper which is struck off from the press, 
so that the printers cannot manufacture a 
single sheet of blank notes that is not re- 
corded in the Bank. On the same princi- 
ple of exactness, a shaft is made to pass 
from one apartment to another connecting 
a clock in sixteen business wings of the 
establishment, and regulating them with 
such precision that the whole of them are 
always pointing to the same second of time! 

In another room was a machine exceed- 
ingly simple for detecting light gold coins. 
A row of them dropped one by one upon a 
spring scale; if the piece of gold was of 
the standard weight the scale rose to a 
certain height, and the coin slid off upon 
one side into a box; if less than the stan- 
dard, it rose a little higher, and the coin 
slid off upon the other side. I asked the 
weigher what was the average number of 
light coins that came into his hands, and 
strangely enough, he said it was a ques- 
tion he was not allowed to answer! 











The next room which I entered was that | 
in which the notes are deposited, which are 
ready for issue. ‘* We have thirty-two 
millions of pounds sterling in this room,’ 
the officer remarked to me, ‘ will you take . 
a little of it?? I toll him it would be 
vastly agreeable, and he handed me a mil- 
lion sterling, (five millions of dollars,) 
which I received with many thanks for his 
liberality, but he insisted on my depositing 
it with him again, as it would be hardly 
safe to carry so much money into the street. 
I very much fear that I shall never see that 
money again. In the vault beneath the 
floor was a Director and the Cashier count- 
ing the bags of gold which men were pitch- 
ing down to them, each bag containing a 
thousand pounds sterling, just from the 
mint. - This world of money seemed to re- 
alize the fables of Eastern wealth, and gave 
me new and strong impressions of the mag- 
nitude of the business done here, and the 
extent of the relations of this one Institu- 
tion to the commerce of the world. 

[ Irenaeus’ Letters in N. Y. Obs. 








Obituary. 
ELIZABETH YATES. 

Elizabeth Yates was the youngest of a 
numerous family, brought up by industri- 
ous and pious parents, in Sheffield, Eng- 
land. She was born Dec. 20,1839. From 
infancy she was conducted to the house of 
God, and taught to reverence and love the 
Sabbath and ordinances of religion. Being 
naturally quick of discernment and of a 
sensitive mind, the beauty of the spirit of 
the gospel seemed very early in life to be 
imbibed and manifest in her. 

When we opened the Sabbath school 
connected with our new chapel, Elizabeth 
was among the first to be admitted as a 
scholar. Her after punctual attendance 
and affectionate disposition, caused her to 
be regarded with feelings of strong attach- 
ment by her teacher, and suggested hopes 
that it was not in vain she heard of Jesus 
and the way to heaven. 

Elizabeth’s mother has for some years 
been so afflicted as to be unable to attend 
the house of God, or, indeed, to render 
material aid in the habits of her household. 
This circumstance occasioned a very marked 
manifestation in the conduct of her daugh- 
ter. Seeing her mother’s inability to at- 
tend the sanctuary, she would carefully 
hoard up the truths she listened to in the 
school and chapel, that on returning to her 
home she might spread out the little store 
she had been gathering before her much 
loved parent. Often, after repeating the 
substance of the address she had been 
hearing, would she add affectionately, ‘ Oh, 
mother, I wish you had been there!’ 

The last day on which Elizabeth attend-~ 
ed our Sabbath school, was the lst of 
August. On the following morning she 
started, with her mother and an elder sis- 
ter, for Bridlington, to enjoy a few days, 
and the pure air and the pleasing sights of 
the sea-side. On their way thither, how- 
ever, Elizabeth became sick, and com- 
plained of severe and constant pain. As 
soon as the journey was over, a surgeon 
was called in, who pronounced her illness 
to result from inflammation of the boweis. 

Her father was immediately sent for, and 
no means were left unemployed which were 
deemed likely to succeed in her restora- 
tion; but the disease defied ail exertion 
for the mastery, and she sank day by day. 
Still, though thus the subject of severe 
suffering, she was calm and uncomplain- 
ing. 

On Sunday, Aug. 8th, she became much 
worse. During the day she said, * Mother, 
will you pray that my sins and my pain 
may be taken away?’ The reply was, 
‘Oh, yes, I will pray for you—I have often 
prayed for you—but you know you must 
pray for yourself.’ She said, ‘ Oh, yes, I 
do pray; it is that which makes me so 
happy.’ 

On the following Wednesday morning, 
those around her saw but too plainly that 
the time of her departure was at hand. 
To her father she said, ‘I shall soon be 
with Jesus.’ Shortly after she said,‘ Hush! 
be still while I pray.’ Then clasping her 
hands, she fervently prayed for herself, her 
parents, and all the family; and next, 
turning to her parents, she said, ‘ All is 
over—all is well.’ Her head sank on her 
pillow, and her spirit took flight to the 





home of the followers of Jesus. 


Her remains were brought to Sheffield 
for interment; and on the following Sab- 
bath day a number of her schoolmates, with 
several of the teachers, met at the door of 
the house that had been Elizabeth’s home, 
and, after singing the 133d Hymn, followed 
in the solemn procession ‘to the lonely 
graveyard. 

We cannot finish our little narrative 
without penning a prayer that our many 
readers may all live in the possession of 
love to Jesus, and die happy in his favor. 

Juv. Instr. 








Sabbath School. 


Mr. Willis,—Having been for many years a 
reader of the Youth’s Companion, and taking a 
deep interest in children of our Sabbath 
Schools, I send you the following account of 
‘ George’ hoping it may be of benefit to some 
of your numerous readers. Yours, &c. [.8.S8. 


I CAN PRAY NOW. 


During the summer of 1850, while the 
cholera was making such fearful havoc 
among our citizens, and carrying so many 
to.the bar of God, our Sunday school was 
not exempt. Several of the children were 
laid in the cold grave, and among them, 
George, the subject of this story. He was 
a bright boy of some eight years, the son 
of Catholic parents. 

While upon the bed of death, (which 
from the first he felt to be such,) he called 
his mother to his bedside and told her that 
he was going to die. That he wasa wick- 
ed boy, and then detailed to her how, a 
short time before he had stolen a picayune 
from her drawer. He asked her if she 
could forgive him. And when she answered 
most heartily ‘ yes,’ he asked her if God 
would? He then asked her to pray to God 
for him. She said she could not, but 
would ask the priest. He said, ‘No! 
mother ask father.’ And when his father 
said he could not pray, he then said with 
a bright smile, ‘ I can now,’ and requesting 
his parents to kneel by his little bed, he 
prayed to God for forgiveness for this par- 
ticular sin, and that all his sins might be 
cleansed in Jesus’ blood, and that father 
and mother might be good, and come to 
Jesus when they died. After prayer, at 
his request, his mother promised to bring 
the following message to me, to be told to 
the Sabbath-school children as his dying 
message to them. ‘Tell them,’ said 
George, ‘ that I loved the Sabbath-school 
and my teacher. That I was wicked once. 
I stole a picayune from my mother, and it 
made me very unhappy until God and 
mother forgave me. ‘Tell them never, nev- 
er to steal, for God can see them all the 
time, and God says ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 
Tell them I am happy now, for I am going 
soon where | shan’t sin any more.’ 

George could talk no more, and soon his 
spirit went to God for judgment, and we 
trust he is happy now, singing the song of 
redeeming love. 














THE BOY THAT BELIEVED THE BIBLE. 


A few years since I made a visit to Ver- 
mont, and put up with an old friend to 
spend the Sabbath. The rain prevented 
my attending church in the morning, and 
I thereby lost the Sunday school, which 
was held immediately after the close of the 
services. 

An incident took place that day at the 
school, and in the house of my friend, 
which very much pleased me. 

In order to make the story as simple as 
possible, I shall give the substance of a 
conversation with one of the scholars, a 
bright-eyed lad of some ten years old, whom 
I shall call John, for I think that was his 
name. 

As I expressed my regret in not being 
at the school, Master John, with a suitable 
degree of modesty, replied: ‘I wish you 
had been there, and had sat near by our 
class, so as to have helped me, for I have 
had a very hard time of it to-day.’ 

‘Indeed! how came that about ? 
was the matter ?” 

John. The case was, I had every one 
of my class against me, and my teacher 
beside ; yet I don’t know certain that she 
was in earnest, or whether she talked to 
see what I would say. 

‘What could the question be that in- 
volved so much difficulty? How came 
they all to be against you?’ 

John. The question was this :—‘ If we 


What 








keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, are we guilty of all?’ I answered 
Yes. Then the teacher asked the next 
what he thought of it, and he said, ‘No? 
and added: ‘IfI tell a lie, that is wicked. 
but it don’t make me a murderer.’ And 
so they all joined in with him. 

‘ Well, what did the teacher say to them 
about it?’ 

John. She did not say but what they 
had answered right; but she turned to me, 
and said: ‘ What do you think of it now” 
I told her I should have answered just ag 
they did if the apostle had not said, ‘ he is 
guilty of all; and I believe the Bible is 
true.’ 

‘Your reply was a very good one; and 
what did she say to that?’ 

John. She requested me to name one 
command, that, if we broke it, would make 
us guilty of all. That puzzled me very 
much, and they all looked at me, and | 
could not think of any; but I said: ‘If 
we commit murder, we break the sixth 
command, and the fifth also, because we 
dishonor our father and mother, and we 
steal the man’s life from him, and this 
breaks the eighth command;’ but I could 
not think of any one that would make us 
guilty of all the rest. She asked me if] 
had not better give it up, and I told her, 
No, for I believed there was one somewhere, 
because the Bible says so; and she told 
me I might have this week to find it. 

‘It is a fact, you had a hard time of it} 
but I am very glad you held on to the Bi- 
ble. This, I hope, you will always do, 
whoever may oppose you. Never be 
ashamed to declare that you believe the 
Bible is the word of God, and must be true,’ 

John. I wish you would help me find 
that place, so that I may be ready for them. 

He was soon seated by my side, and 
read: ‘ For whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all.’ James ii, 10. 

* You must look close,’ I said, ‘and you 
will see that it don’t say, he that breaks 
one command is guilty of all, but, ‘ offend 
in one point.” You must find this one 
point.’ 

John. I see it now, but did not think 
of that before. Now, then, let us find that 
point, and I shall be satisfied. 

‘ Read,’ I continued, ‘ Gal. v, 14;’ and 
he read: ‘ For all the law is fulfilled in 
one word, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ ‘Read, again, Rom. xiii, 10: 
‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ Take 
notice, it Goes not say, if we keep one 
command we fulfill the whole law. Now, 
then, we will try to find two points, one 
good, the other bad. If all the law is ful- 
filled in one word, and that word is Love, 
this is the good point which fulfills the 
royal law. The bad point is just the op- 
posite of love, that is, hatred. Here we 
find that love fulfills the whole law, and 
hatred disobeys it; and the apostle reduces 
it to a point, so that we may see just where 
the evil principle lies, in the heart.’ 

John. Ah! now I see it, and I am 80 
glad ; for all my class looked upon me as 
in the wrong, but I had good courage that 
Ishould come outright. Now I am willing 
and ready for them. 

Mr. Editor, Master John’s account of his 
teacher gave me a very good opinion of 
her tact to awaken and inspire ambition in 
the hearts of youth, This is important; 
and every teacher should labor and strive 
to acquire it if they have it not. 

I was amused and delighted at the ani- 
mation of the boy; for he seemed to have 


Y no fear of opposing his class and teacher 


while he had the Bible on his side. In- 
deed, he felt as if he had a vast interest at 
stake to vindicate the Bible. 

I would say to John, Be very careful to 
keep humble, and pray much that the Lord 
would fill your heart with grace, that you 
may serve him here and get safe to heaven 
at last.—A. Kent. S. S. Adv. 

New Beprorp, Feb. 15, 1853. 


- Morality. 


A SUCCESSFUL DOMESTIC SEARCH. 

Mr. H. affronted his wife, who, to pun- 
ish him, resolved to act dumb whenever he 
was present; and so well did she maintain 
her resolution, that nearly a week passed 
away, during which not a word did sne 
utter ih his presence. She performed her 
household duties as usual; but speak she 
would not. He tried to coax her out of 
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her whim; butin vain. At last he tried | 
the following plan to overcome her resolu- 
tion, by working on her curiosity—the 
most ungovernable of female propensities. 
Returning one evening from his employ- 
ment, his lady sat there as usual, mute. 
He immediately commenced a vigorous 
search throughout the room. The closet 
was examined, the bed-room, the drawers, 
boxes, shelves—everything that could pos- 
sibly be thought of was overhauled. 

His wife was struck with astonishment 
at his unaccountable behaviour; and so he 
roceeds in his search. She became very 
nervously anxious to find out what he was 
jooking for. What could it be? She 
looked in his face, to glean, if possible, 
from his expression, the object of his 
search; but no go; he was as sober as a 
judge. - He lifted the edge of the carpet, 
looked under the table cover, and finally, 
approaching her chair, looked under it, and 
even going so far as to brush her dress 
partially aside, as if what he sought might 
be hid there. She could stand it no 
longer. She burst’ out, ‘Bob, what are 
you looking for?? He smiled, and an- 
gwered, ‘ Your tongue, and I’ve found it.’ 

















Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


A SIMPLE REMINISCENCE. 


One of our greatest treats when children, 
was to take tea with Old Nurse, as she was 
called. She had had the charge of all our 
mother’s infants ; but I being the youngest 
of a large family, it happened by the time 
I was consigned to her care, old age had 
overtaken her, and neither her arms nor 
eye-sight as strong as they had been, con- 
sequently, as I was told, one evening whilst 
rocking me to and fro before a comfortable 
coal fire, my poor mother from her sick bed, 
was not a little alarmed to see the tiny 
bundle of humanity, some two days old, 
rolling under the grate ;—no doubt there 
was much commotion upon that momentous 
occasion, though all that followed has either 
not been transmitted to this remote period, 
or has been forgotten by me. 

Old Nurse had a very comfortable little 
house, upon her retirement from business, 
and I assure you, my young friends, it was 
no small pleasure when we received Mam- 
ma’s permission to drink tea there. It 
seemed something like a picnic—there was 
a large basket packed full of provisions, 


| and I do not believe Nurse was allowed 


to show her hospitality in any other way, 
than by boiling a large kettle of water; 
then it was fine fun to bustle about and set 
the tea things, which were kept in an old 
fashioned corner cupboard. There was a 
great deal of merriment going forward at 
the table, and when the repast was over, 
there was further amusement in helping 
the old lady wash the cups and saucers, 
and putting all matters to rights. 

After tea, Old Nurse would bring forth 
her budget of tales—some of them were 
mysterious enough, and when she thought 
It was about time to become dusk, she 
would kiss her darlings affectionately and 
bid them go home quickly like good chil- 
dren. Merrily we walked off swinging the 
basket between us, though I remember in 
crossing the churchyard, which it was neces- 
sary to do before reaching our home, a 
feeling of awe would steal over us, and we 
would cling closer to each other, till we 
had passed the tall spectral looking mon- 
uments and tomb stones, which were close- 
ly packed in this city of the dead. Yet a 
beautiful churchyard it was, and is now, I 
doubt not with its smooth broad gravel 
walks or avenues, lined on either side with 
luxuriant horse chestnnts. 

Have such simple pleasures as these 
come back to the heart, after long com- 
munion with the world! And what a 
Sweet time is childhood—when the fresh- 
ness and innocence of the heart wants no 

igher excitement than visit to a poor 
old woman to be happy. The pleasure too 
was enhanced by bestowing upon her in 
her old age luxuries her station would not 
otherwise have admitted. 

She is now sleeping beneath those same 
horse chestnuts, whose broad beautiful 
leaves in summer, shade many an humble, 
and many a stately tomb, and as she was 
& pious good old woman, scattered though 
we her nurslings be, we hope to meet her 
again some day. Tue Exits. 


Parental. 








}emptyroom. Somethingis wanting. Ah, 


THOUGHTS BORN OF A CARESS. 


- £0, what a nice place to cry!’ said a 
laughing little girl, as she nestled her head 
lovingly on her mother’s breast. 

The words were spoken playfully, and 
the little fairy was all unconscious how 
much meaning lay hid in them; but they 
brought the tears to my eyes, for I looked 
forward to the time when care and trial 
should throw their shadows over that 
laughing face—when adversity should over- 
power—when summer friends should fall 
off like autumn leaves. before the rough 
blast of misfortune—when the faithful 
breast she leaned upon should be no long- 
er warm with love and life—when, in all 
the wide earth, there should be for that 
little one ‘ no nice place to cry.’ 

God shield the motherless! A father 
may be.left—kind, affectionate, considerate, 
perhaps—but a man’s affections form but a 
small fraction of his existence. His 
thoughts are far away, even while his child 
clambers on his knee. The distant ship 
with its rich freight, the state of the money 
market, the fluctuations of trade, the office, 
the shop, the bench; and he answers at 
random the lisping immortal, and gives the 
child a toy, and passes on. The little, 
sensitive heart has borne its childish griefs 
through the day unshared. She don’t un- 
derstand the reason for anything, and no- 
body stops to tellher. Nurse‘ don’t know,’ 
the cook is ‘ busy,’ and so she wanders 
restlessly about, through poor mamma’s 


there is no ‘ nice place to cry!’ 

Childhood passes ; blooming maidenhood 
comes on; lovers woo; the mother’s quick 
instinct, timely word of caution, and omni- 
present watchfulness, are not there. She 
gives her heart, with all its yearning sym- 
pathies, into unworthy keeping. A fleet- ' 
ing honeymoon, then the dawning of a long 
day of misery; wearisome days of sick- 
ness; the feeble moan of the first-born ; 
no mother’s arm in which to place, with 
girlish pride, the little wailing stranger ; 
lover and friend afar; no ‘nice place to 
ery! 

Thank God !—not unheard by Him, who 
‘wipeth all tears away,’ goeth up that 
troubled heart-plaint from the despairing 
lips of the motherless ! 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 


The two greatest conquerors which the 
world has ever seen, Alexander the Great, 
and Napoleon, each give striking testimony 
of maternal influence in hisowncase. His- 
tory tells us, that Antipater having one 
day written a long letter to Alexander, 
against his mother Olympias, the king, 
after reading it, replied, ‘ Antipater does 
not know that one single tear shed by a 
mother will obliterate ten thousand such 
letters as this.’ The Emperor Napoleon, 
a man of remarkable intellect, and the 
greatest genius of his age, ascribed the 
greatness and splendor of his career to the 
lessons taught him by his mother; the 
truth of woman’s, prominent influence in 
the formation of character was strongly im- 
pressed on his mind; it was one of his fa- 
vorite maxims, ‘ that there never was an 
extraordinary man who was the son of an 
ordinary woman.’ Our beloved Washing- 
ton, the ‘ Father of his Country,’ received 
the elements of that great and noble char- 
acter which made him the wonder of the 
world, from the energetic instruction, sound 
judgment and piety ofhis widowed mother. 


WORDS TO PARENTS. 


What the princess of Egypt said to the 
mother of the babe that wept in its ark of 
rushes on the reedy Nile, the voice of the 
Almighty addresses to every parent on 
whose bosom is laid a bud of immortality. 
‘ Take this child, and nurse it for me, and 
I will give thee thy wages.’ 

‘Nurse it for me!’ For the ‘ King eter- 
nal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God.’ 
Are you able? Will you engage to make 
it.his loyal subject? Then labor night and 
day, at the dawn and inthe dews of the 
morning, with sleepless prayer and a pa- 
tience next only to that of redeeming love. 

‘I will give thee thy wages.’ Do you 
accept the conditions? Do you believe 








the promise? Years may.pass and you 
may see no recompense, reap no harvest 





will, yet bearing precious seed, for unless 
the treasury of heaven be empty, or the 
truth of God can fail, your toil shall find 
payment. 

But you must be faithful to the articles 
of agreement. ‘ Nurse it for me’—not for 
the world. The world hath wages too. 
Yea, and she will doubtless pay those who 
train up their child after her fashions in the 
broad road where thousands go. She hath 
a variety of wages, suited to the degree of 
service that may have been rendered, ap- 
ples of Sodom, wood, hay, stubble, the 
whirlwind, ‘ the worm that never dies, and 
the fire that is never quenched.’—Mrs. 
Sigourney. 








Religion. 








THb BETTER LAND. 


A father and mother were living with 
their two children on a desert island in 
the midst of the ocean, on which they had 
been shipwrecked. Roots and vegetables 
served them for food; a spring supplied 
them with water, and a cavern in the rock 
with a dwelling. Storm and tempest often 
raged fearfully on the island. 

The children could not remember how 
they had reached the island; they knew 
nothing of the vast continent; bread, milk, 
fruit, and whatever other luxury is yielded 
there, were things unknown to them. 

There landed one day upon the island 
four Moors in a small boat. The parents 
felt great joy, and hoped now to be rescued 
from their troubles; but the boat was too 
small to take them over together to the 
adjoining land, so the father determined to 
risk the passage first. 

Mother and children wept when he em- 
barked in the boat with its frail planks, 
and the four black men were about to take 
him away. But he said,—‘ Weep not! 
It is better yonder ; and you will all follow 
soon.’ 

When the little boat returned and took 
away the mother, the children wept still 
more. But she also said,—* Weep not! 
In the better land we shall all meet again.’ 

At last came the boat to take away the 
two children. They were frightened at the 
black men, and shuddered at the fearful sea 
over which they had to pass. With fear 
and trembling they drew near the land. 
But how rejoiced they were when their pa- 
rents appeared upon the shore, offered them 
their hands, led them into the shade of 
lofty palm trees, and regaled them upon 
the flowery turf with milk, honey, and de- 
licious fruits. ‘Oh! how groundless was 
our fear!’ said the children; ‘ we ought 
not to have feared, but to have rejoiced, 
when the black men came to take us away 
to the better land.’ 

‘Dear children,’ said their father, ‘our 
voyage from the desert land to this beauti- 
ful country conveys to us a still higher 
meaning. ‘There is provided for us alla 
still longer voyage to a much more beauti- 
ful country. The whole earth, on which 
we dwell, is like anisland. Theland here 
is indeed a noble one in our eyes, although 
only a faint shadow of heaven. The pas- 
sage thither over the stormy sea is—death ; 
that little boat resembles the bier, upon 
which men in black apparel shall at some 
time carry us forth. But when that hour 
‘strikes, then we, myself, your mother, or 


Death is, for pious men who have loved 
God and have done His will, nothing else 
but a voyage to the better land.’ 


‘ Expectant of eternal peace, 

The Christian feels Death’s terrors cease ; 
And, led by God’s paternal hand, 

Mounts upward to the better land.’ 





“FEED MY LAMBS.’ 


A little boy who had become, as he 
hoped, a Christian, was urging his father 
‘to permit him to make a profession of re- 
ligion, and be admitted to the church. His 
father objected; telling him that he was 
too young, and should wait till he was 
sure his hope was well grounded, till he 
had become stedfast enough to commence 
the Christian warfare. 

The boy turned sadly away, thinking it 
was hard that he, as it were, a new-born 
babe, should be left alone to gain strength 
before he could ask help; that he who so 
much needed support, should now be de- 
nied it, and that all he could have to sus- 








but tears. 


Still go forth, weeping if you 


tain him was a promise, that if perchance 


you, must leave this world. So fear not.: 


he should survive, and become strong of 
himself, he would be received into the 
fold. 

Shortly after, his father sent him to drive 
the sheep into the barn, as there was snow 
on the ground and the prospect of a storm. 
The boy went out, and found one little 
lamb so cold and weak that it was not able 
to walk, so he took it up tenderly in his 
arms and carried it. After having carefully 
driven all the sheep into the barn and shut 
the door, he laid the lamb on the snow and 
went towards the house. His father met 
him, and presently seeing what his boy had 
done, began to reprove him, telling him 
that the lamb needed shelter more than all 
the rest, and asking him why he had left 
him there. He turned to his father and 
said pleasantly: ‘I was thinking, father, 
that when the little lamb grew to be a 
large sheep, and was wel! and strong, I 
would let it into the barn.’—V. Y. Obs. 











Natural ffistorp. 
PROPENSITIES AND HABITS OF LIONS. 


One of the most striking things connected 

with the lion ishis voice, which is extreme- 

ly grand and peculiarly striking. It con- 

sists at times of a low deep moaning, 

repeated five or six times, ending in faintly 

audible sighs; at other times he startles 
the forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn 
roars, repeated five or six times in quick 
succession, each increasing in loudness to 

the third and fourth, when his voice dies 

away in five or six low muffled sounds, very 
much resembling distantthunder. At times, 
and not unfrequently, a troop may be heard 
in concert, one assuming the lead, and two, 
three, or four more singing a catch. Like 

our Scottish stags at the rutting season, 
they roar loudest in cold frosty nights ;— 
but on no occasion are their voices to be 
heard in such perfection, or so intensely 
powerful, as when two or three strange 
troops of lions approach a fountain to drink 
at the sametime. When this occurs, every 
member of each troop sounds a bold roar 
of defiance at the opposite parties; and 
when one roars, all roar together, and each 
seems to vie with his comrades in the in- 
tensity and power of his voice. The power 
and grandeur of those nocturnal forest con- 
certs is inconceivably striking and pleasing 
to the hunter’s ear. The effect is greatly 
enhanced when the hearer happens to be 
situated in the depths of the forest at the 
dead hour of midnight, unaccompanied by 
any attendant, and ensconced within twenty 
yards of the fountain which the surrounding 
troop of lions are approaching. Such has 
been my situation many scores of times ; 
and though I am allowed to have a tolera- 
bly good taste for music, I consider the 
catches which I am regaled with, as the 
sweetest and most natural I ever heard. 

As a general rule lions roar during the 
night ; their sighing moans commencing as 
the shades of evening envelope the forest, 
and continuing at intervals during the 
night. In distant and secluded regions, I 
have constantly heard them roaring loudly 
as late as 9 or 10 o’clock on a bright, sun- 
ny morning. In hazy and rainy weather, 
they are to be heard at every hour in the 
day, but their roar is subdued. It often 
happens that when two strange male lions 
meet at a fountain a terrific combat ensues, 
which not unfrequently ends in the death 
of one ot them. The habits of the lion are 
strictly nocturnal ; during the day he lies 
concealed beneath the shade of some low 
bushy tree or wide spreading bush, within 
the level forest, or on the mountain side. 
He is also partial to lofty reeds or fields of 
long, rank yellow grass, occurring in lowly 
valleys. When he is successful in his 
catch, and has secured his prey, he does 
not roar much that night, only uttering 
occasionally a few low moans ; that is, pro- 
vided no intruders approach him, otherwise 
the case would be very different. 

I remarked a fact connected with the 
lion’s hour of drinking peculiar to them- 
selves; they seemed unwilling to visit the 
fountains with good moonlight. Thus 
when the moon rose early, the lions de- 
ferred their watering until late in the morn- 
ing; and when the moon rose late, they 
drank at an early hour in the night. 

Owing to the tawny color of the coat 
with which nature had robed him, he is 
perfectly invisible in the dark ; and although 
I have often heard them loudly lapping the 














water under my very nose, not twenty 
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yards from me, I could not possibly make 
out so much as the outline of their forms. 
When a thirsty lion comes to water, he 
stretches out his massive arms, lies down 
on his breast to drink, and makes a loud 
lapping noise not to be mistaken. He 
continues lapping up the water for a long 
while, and four or five times during ,the 
proceeding he pauses for half a minute as 
if to take breath. One thing conspicuous 
about them is their eyes, which in a dark 
night, glow like two balls of fire.—Cum- 
mings’ Hunter's Life in South Africa. 


— @ditorial. 

















TOUR IN EUROPE. 
JOURNEY TO ROME. 

After a few days in Florence, we set out for 
Leghorn, intending to take the steamer there 
for Civita Vecchia, which is the port of Rome. 
We reached Leghorn on Saturday, and were 
cordially welcomed by the well known John 
Smith. We spent the Sabbath there, and had 
the pleasure of worshipping with our brethren 
of the Free Church of Scotland. To add to 
our pleasure, we found some friends from 
America at the Hotel. Our recollections of 
Leghorn, are therefore very interesting ones. 

The steamer did not sail till Monday after- 
noon. We thus had time fora pretty thorough 
examination of the place. It is remarkable for 
business, rather than the fine arts. Inno Italian 
city, did we find so much business activity. 

In the afternoon we went on board the 
steamer, having paid the Duke of Tuscany his 
tax of eight pauls, or about eighty cents, which 
he levies on every stranger who passes through 
Leghorn. Having passed through twice, we 
were subjected to a double tax. The money 
goes I presume to pay the Austrian soldiers, 
whose bayonets alone keep the people in sub- 
jection. 

As soon as we were at sea, the steamer be- 
gan to roll, in a manner unparelled except by 
a Mediteranean steamer. The deck was soon 
cleared of passengers, who retired, with precipi- 
tation to their state-rooms., I kept possession 
of the deck till daylight, when we were at 
Civita Vecchia, where we had to wait as usual 
till near ten o’clock before we could get ashore. 
We had first to pay the boatmen to set us on 
the quay. We then had to pay.another set of 
fellows to take our trunks to the custom house— 
another set to attend to them while there, 
another to take them to the hotel, and another 
to put them on the diligence when we were 
ready to go. There are two hotels in the 
place, but they are both owned by the same 
man. If the traveller rebels against the 
charges at one, he goes to the other only to be 
charged at a higher rate. In no place are 
travellers more imposed upon than at Civita 
Vecchia. Men often tax their patience there 
who keep it every where else. 

A friend in Leghorn had written to the 
American vice-consul, who is an English mer- 
chant, informing him of my coming, and re- 
questing him to protect me. He accordingly 
called on me, saw my luggage through the 
custom house, and saved me a great deal of 
trouble and imposition. 

There is nothing whatever of interest in the 
place, unless the prison be excepted. We saw, 
in an iron cage a celebrated Italian Bandit, 
whose name I do not recollect, and whose ca- 
reer seemed to be near its end. . 

The journey from Civita Vecchia to Rome 
is made by diligence, and about a dozen are 
dispatched on each arrival of the steamer. In 
company with an Englishman, we made up a 
party of eight, and stowed ourselves ina vehi- 
cle that no Yankee would think of running 
even on the most pressing emergency. The 
horses and harness were to match, and the ban- 
dit looking postilion not far behind. By one 
o’clock, we were fairly without the gates of the 
place, and beyond the reach of the last beggar. 
He passed along the sea-side, the shore being 
perfectly desolate—no house and no sign of 
cultivation. Occasionally a flock of sheep with 
their shepherd and a few lean oxen with huge 
horns met our view. Ere long ‘we came to 
some ruins which carried the thoughts back to 
the middle ages. We passed two or three 
wretched hamlets on the way, but with the ex- 
ceptions thus mentioned, perfect desolation 
reigns through all the country that lies between 
Civita Vecchia and Rome. 








The distance is about forty miles. We 
changed horses some three or four times, and 
the rapidity with which we drove was propor- 
tioned to the amount paid in fees to the pos- 
tilions. When we were within thirteen miles 
of the city, the dome of St. Peters was dis- 
tinctly visible. It looks like a small mountain 
rising from the midst of a desert. 

It was dark long before we reached Rome. 
At length we saw its light,—then we ap- 
proached its dark walls, then we entered and 
were soon drawn up before the officers, whose 
business it was to extort fees from travellers. 
Having a letter for the American Charge at 
Rome, I made due use of it, and was in conse- 
quence permitted to drive at once to the Hote, 
without visiting the Custom Hohse. At ten 
o’clock we were in our rooms in Rome. J. a. 

EE 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Louisburg, Va. Feb. 28, 1853. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir.—Three or four years 
ago, my sister took the Youth’s Companion. 
Lately, I have been reading some of the old 
numbers, and am so much pleased with them, 
that I have asked Pa to let me take the Com- 
panion for myself, this year. He readily gave 
his consent, and gives me a dollar to enclose. 

Your young friend, Carouine P. Evear. 

Ascutneyville, Vt. July 18, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, Sir—I am a little boy eleven 
years old. I prize the Companion and feel so 
much attached to it I cannot part with it at 
present. Yours &c., C. C. Royce. 

Austin, Texas, June 21, 1853. 

Enclosed you will find one dollar for another 
years subscription of my Companion, as I can- 
not possibly do without it. Yours Respectfully, 

J. S. ALEXANDER JR. 
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A SNAKE STORY. 

Mr. Nahum Pinkham writes us from Anson, 
under date of April 25, as follows:— 

‘Last week, while engaged in removing 
stone from a valuable piece of mowing land in 
front of my house, in Anson, I discovered snakes 
under some of the stones, and the order in 
which they lay excited my curiosity. They 
were neatly coiled up under the stone, the older 
ones occupying the outer circle of the coil. 
On examining them, I found they numbered 
twelve—mother, sons and sire—all in quiet re- 
pose. Several other stones had an equal num- 
ber, while numerous smaller families occupied 
others. 

At length I stormed the fortified stronghold 
of all snakes. Placing two large pries undera 
stone upon a rise of ground, we raised the 
stone, and to my astonishment, this was their 
castle—the Gibraltar of all snakes. Nearly 
the entire surface of the ground on which the 
stone sat was covered with snakes. They were 
in coils, as in the other case—the older ones 
occupying the outside. The wind blew; the 
day was cool, and they were unprepared for an 
attack. We then commenced a snake fight in 
due form, counting as we killed, until we had 
killed one hundred and five. Here we found 
all tHe kinds of snakes I ever saw; and the 
different kinds occupied each coil. The striped 
snake, the green, the yellow belly, the black— 
all lay coiled together. —[Maine Farmer. 

——>———_ 


“SHE PRAYED FOR YOU LAST NIGHT? 


A few evenings since, a ragged boy presented 
himself before a business man on River street, 
and asked for a sixpence to buy a loaf of bread 
for his mother, who was sick and suffering with 
the ague. The gentleman gave him a shilling 
and also got some meat for him, and then told 
him if he could bring him evidence of the facts, 
and come to him next morning he would head 
a paper for him and help hitn collect something. 
The next morning the little boy came with 
satisfactory evidence, and the gentleman head- 
ed the paper and told the little boy to pass 
down the street.- The boy took the paper, 
passed to the door, and there stood as if he had 
something to say. The gentleman asked him 
what he wanted, and the boy thanking him, 
replied—t My mother prayed for you last night.’ 

Friends, remember the poor widows and or- 
phans in their want and suffering, and they 
will remember you at the throne of grace. 

[Cleveland True Democrat. 


—rp>———_ 


CHRIST BOTH GOD AND MAN. 
When thou hearest of Christ, do not think 
him God only, or man only, but both together. 
For I know Christ was hungry, and I know that 
with five loaves he fed five thousand men, be- 
sides women and children. I know Christ was 
thirsty, and I know Christ turned water into 
wine. I know Christ was carried in a ship, 
and I know Christ walked on the waters. I 
know Christ died, and I know Christ raised the 
dead. I know Christ was set before Pilate. 
I know Christ sits with the Father. I know 
Christ was worshipped by the angels, and know 
Christ was stoned by the Jews. And truly 
some of these I ascribe to the human, others 
to the divine nature ; for by reason of this he 

is said to be both together.— Chrysostom. 





THE EVENING BELL. 


There is nothing that falls sweeter upon the 
ear than the evening bells. Go out into the 
country and hear them as they send their notes 
over the hills and valleys, There is no heart 
so hardened as not to feel the influence. As- 
sociations will crowd upon the mind, and mem- 
— that long have slumbered will fill the 

rain. 


‘ The hoary sexton rings the evening hour, 
And far away the music has been flung ; 
O, what a preacher is that time-worn tower, 
Reading great sermons with its iron tongue.’ 
————>——_ 


HOW TO CHOOSE A WIFE. 


‘A place for everything, and everything in 
its place,’ said the patriarch to his daughter. 
‘Select a wife, my son, who will never step 
over a broomstick’ The son was obedient to 
the lesson. ‘ Now,’ said he pleasantly, on a 
gay May-day, to one of his companions, ‘I ap- 
point that broomstick to choose me a wife. 
The young lady who will not step over it shall 
have the offer of my hand.’ They passed from 
the splendid saloon te the grove; some stum- 
bled over the broomstick, and others jumped 
over it. At length a young lady stooped and 
put it in its place. The promise was fulfilled; 
she became the wife of an educated and wealthy 
young man, and he the husband of a prudent, 
industrious and lovely wife. He brought a 
fortune to her, and she knew how to save one. 
It was not easy to decide which was under the 
greatest obligation; both were rich, and each 
enriched the other, 


—@a——— 


REMARKABLE FACULTIES OF THE ARABS. 


A French surgeon, who has seen service in 
Algiers, states the following facts respecting 
the remarkable perceptive powers of the Arabs. 
They wonderfully illustrate the degree to which 
the faculties of man may be improved: 

‘The Arabs are gifted with remarkable dex- 
terity in steering without compass, recognizing 
a footstep imperceptible to the common eye, 
scenting the water at a distance, and finding 
their way by marks which would escape the 
most observant European. A Saharian once 
affirmed to Col. Daumas, “ I am not considered 
remarkably sharp-sighted, but I can distinguish 
a goat from a sheep at the distance of a day’s 
journey; and I know some who smell the 
smoke of a pipe, or of broiled meat, at thirty 
miles. We all know each other by the track 
of our feet in the sand, for no one tribe walks 
like another, nor does a wife leave the same 
footprint as an unmarried woman. If a hare 
has passed, we know by its footprint whether 
it is male or female, and in the latter case, 
whether it is with young. If we see the stone 
of a date, we know the particular tree that pro- 
duced it.’” 

_—— 


CHRYSTALOTYPES. 

Mr. Whipple, and his efficient co-laborer, 
Mr. Black, have succeeded in taking a remark- 
ably good crystalotype view of the Fitchburg 
Depot, and also a fine one of the late Col. Win- 
chester’s beautiful country seat in Cambridge. 
These are equal to any pictures of the kind 
that we have yet seen, and the depot picture 
in particular, can hardly be excelled. 

—_——»_——. 


TO A BACHELOR. 


Friend, read this and ponder it well. For 
he speaks the truth who says: ‘ Every school 
boy knows that a kite would not fly, unless it 
had a string tying it down. It is just so with 
life. The man who, tied down by a half dozen 
blooming responsibilities and their mother, will 
make a higher and a stronger flight than the 
bachelor, who having nothing to keep him 
steady, is always floundering in the mud. If 
you want to ascend in the world, tie yourself 
to somebody.’ 

—=—=——— 


Conjunction and Agreement.—In a lesson in 
parsing, the sentence, ‘man courting the ca- 
pacity of bliss,’ &c., the word courting came to 
a young miss of fourteen to parse. She com- 
menced hesitatingly, but got along well enough 
until she was to tell what it agreed with. 
Here she stopped short, but the teacher said, 
‘Very well; what does courting agree with?’ 
Ellen blushed and hung her head.—‘ Ellen, 
don’t you know what that agrees with ?’ 
*Ye—ye yes, sir.’ ‘Well, Ellen, why don’t 
you pass that word ? What does it agree with ”” 
Blushing still more and stammering, Ellen 
says, ‘It agrees with all the girls, sir.’ 


SCRAPS. 


Life.—Life is made up, not of great sacrifi- 
ces or duties, but of little things, in which 
smiles, and kindnesses, and small obligations, 
given habitually, are what win and preserve 
the heart and secure comfort.—Sir Humphrey 
Davies. 

A lazy fellow once declared in a public com- 
pany that he could not find bread for his 
family. ‘Nor I) replied an industrious me- 
chanic ; ‘I am obliged to work for it.’ 

A Frenchman wishing to speak of the cream 
of the Eng!ish poets, forgot the word, and said 
‘de butter of the poets.’ A wag said that he 
had fairly churned the King’s English. 

Croesus is said to have laughed to death at 
seeing a donkey eat thistles. 


, The fond embrace that tightens round my neck, 





Never indulge in a laugh at another’s ex. 
pense. 

To teach well, we must be teachable oy. 
selves. 

The French have a popular maxim, to the 
effect that ‘It is the first step which ruin. 
and that is especially true of the dishonest, 
One step taken in the wrong path, the seeong 
follows naturally, and the third is still more 
easy. 

The Emperor Vespasian, when a_ person 
spoke ill of him, said, ‘ While I do nothing that 
merits reproach, these lies give me no uneagj. 
ness.’ 

Sin is worse than pain, Pain may prove g 
benefit, while sin must ever prove an injury, 


Lay by a good store of patience, but be sure 
and put it where you can find it. 


The foolish and wicked practice of profane 
cursing and swearing is a vice so mean and 
low, that every person of sense and characte 
detests and despises it.— Gen. Washington. 
=n 
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Poetry. 
‘I DON'T CARE. 


This is an expression frequently in the 
mouths of children, and in nine cases out of 
ten, it is a proof of a hard heart and a perverse 
will. Dear children, strive against the state of 
heart which will lead you to say, when you are 
warned against sin or danger, ‘I don’t care.’ 

Echo, 


Old ‘ Don’t Care’ is a murderer foul, 
And a murderer foul is he— 

He beareth a halter in his hand, 
And his staff is the gallows tree ; 

And slyly he follows his victim on, 
Through ‘high degree and low, 

And strangles him there when least aware, 
And striketh the fatal blow— 

Hanging his victim high in the air, 
A villain strong is old ‘ Don’t Care!’ 


He looks on the babe at its mother’s breast, 
And blighteth that blossom fair, 

For its young buds wither, and fade and die, 
” Neath the gaze of old ‘ Don’t Care!’ 

And in place of these there springeth up 
Full many a poisonous weed, 

And their tendrils coil round the victim’s heart 
A lank and loathsome breed ; 

Blighting the spirit young and fair, 

’ A villain strong is old * Don’t Care!’ 

He meeteth bold manhood on his way, 
And wrestleth with him there ; 

He falls a sure and an easy prey 
To the strength of old ¢ Don’t Care ? 

Then he plants his foot on the victim’s breast, 
And shouteth with demon joy, 

And treadeth the life from his panting heart, 
And exulteth to destroy— 

Crushing bold manhood everywhere, 
A villain strong is old ‘ Don’t Care!’ 











TO A LITTLE GIRL. 
Who cried because her Father would be a gray 
old man when she had grown up. 


Vex not thy little heart that time will spread 
The frost of age upon thy father’s heaj,— 
Will line his brow, and dim the loving eye 
That gazes on thee, as the years go by; 
Thy gentle love, my darling, cannot stay 
The conquering despot on his cruel way. 
No! the strange fears that flutter in thy heart, 
The tender tears that from thy blue eyes start, 


Have not the power his ravages to check. 
We both move onward to the expectant tomb; 
And my decay accompanies thy bloom. 
But though my form may alter day by day, 
And Nature’s universal & obey ; 
Though my stout arm may tremble in the clasp 
That round thy woman’s form is fondly cast; 
Though the strong frame that bears thee gaily 
now, 
Beneath the sadder weight of years may bow; 
My heart, defying time, shall ne’er decay ! 
Years cannot steal its vital warmth away! 
Fed by thy love, its deep, perennial joy 
Is young with strength that age cannot destroy. 
Thy womanhood will never weep to see 
Time’s changing features in my love for thee. 
Deep in the oak’s old trunk there hidden lie 
Buds that have never opened to the sky ; 
Let but its noble head be rudely torn, 
And forth they spring, the ruin to adorn. 
In the tough fibre of my being, sleep 
Buds of warm feeling, thickly strown and deep; 
In their quick growth, thy fears shall solaced be, 
Should the wild storm-wind only threaten thee. 
Boston Atlas. c.J.8. 
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